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THE PROFESSION OF THE TEACHER. 



A few days ago, while engaged in conversation with a gentleman of no 
mean attainments, and most amiable character, who had for some years been ^ 
engaged in teaching, I was listener to the following remark : — "Jl teacher's 
is a dog's life — of thankless drudgery and meagre pay. I shall enter some 
business, where # there is less to do and more to make." There was 
doubtless a fair proportion of truth in the sentiment, enough at least to give 
it an air of verisimilitude ; and I confess for a moment to a sinking of heart, 
as the natural reflection forced itself upon me, that to such a vocation I had 
already devoted so many years, and was now committed beyond retrieval to 
the same dreary pathway through life. 

But a short time before, however, I had participated in a scene not unfa- 
miliar, in character, to many of those before me. It was an occasion when I 
stood surrounded by a band of eager and happy boys, with whom , and for 
whom I had been laboring^striving and sympathizing during the session then . 
just closed; and as I bestowed upon the meritorious their well-earned honors 
and caught the glow of honest satisfaction which o'erspread their faces at the 
reception of those testimonials of difficulties overcome and duty faithfully 
performed ; and when a few minutes later I bade tte farewell, to some of 
them for the last time, and from one or another received in the halting and 
embarrassed utterance of youth the expression of his grateful thanks for ray 
efforts in his behalf, and felt that perhaps my labor had not been altogether in 
vain ; that I might claim a share in whatever gqod or noble achievement they 
might hereafter work upon the theatre of life, or trembled at the thought 
that perhaps by want of patience or skill, or watchfulness, I had failed to plant 
good seed in the hearts and minds of others — then at least I did not fail to 
recognize that ours was a vocation of an importance so transcendent as to 
demand the most careful preparation, and employ the best powers and highest 
energies of a human mind— of a dignity sufficient to confer respect and con- 
sideration upon all its faithful followers, and of a responsibility so vast as to 
fill with anxious trembling any thoughtful worker, and make him labor, " as 
ever in his great taskmaster's eye." 

Yet I should very ill appreciate and imperfectly discharge the duty to which 
I have been invited by your Executive Committee, were I to consume the 
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time placed at my disposal, in an attempt to exalt our profession and invite 
you to a contemplation of its loftiness and excellence, wherein our own short 
comings and inadequate performance might be lost sight of. Such is not my 
purpose. The true teacher will learn easily enough to recognize the dignity 
of his calling and shrink mayhap from its responsibility, as soon as he arrives 
at any just conception of its demands, without hosannas in its praise to 
stimulate him to exertion. Instead then, of fixing our thoughts upon those 
points, wherein we are strong, it is more improving from time to time to 
revert to those, wherein we are weak, and so learn to perceive clearly what 
we have to amend. Therefore, remembering that the objects for which you 
gather in these annual meetings are mutual counsel and advice, and that I am 
addressing a body composed of those who have made choice of their life- 
work, I cannot, I think, better employ the time at my command than by 
making a few practical remarks upon some of the most obvious points 
suggested by my theme — " The Profession of the Teacher, "c 4$onsidering 
in the first place some of the more Important qualifications required in the 
discharge of its duties, and then passing on to other and more general reflec- 
tions as they present themselves. Much of what I shall say will to most of 
you seem ttite and commonplace — more still the 'natural results of your own 
thought and experience. Yet fes a teacher / have learned the value of 

^ repetition, and you have an opportunity of displaying that quality of patience, 
with which your vocation, if not your native character, is supposed to invest 
you* 

The first in order of the qualifications, necessary for the teacher, and hence 
only the first in importance, is a thorough and critical knowledge of the subjects 
to be taught. Not more necessary to the merchant about to embark in trade Is 
his capital, nor the building materials to the mechanic who sets to work 
erecting some imposing structure. No amount of skill or even genius on the 
part of tjie instructor can at all compensate for the want of a thorough and 
intimate acquaintance with his subject. Nor is this the truism which at first 
it appears. How often do we see persons offer themselves to give instruction 
in a branch of learning simply because they have at some period studied it at 
school — to teach Latin, for instance, on a stock of scholarship which enables 
them to construe the simpler authors of that tongue after some study — or to 
teach Mathematics, when perhaps they can give the solution of a problem in 
Algebra only after laborious effort and time consumed, I had almost said 
wasted. Very different is the kind of acquaintance required by the teacher. 
He must know subjects, and .not books only. He must be able to present 
them in their different relations, to meet all difficulties that may be raised and 
solve all doubts that may be suggested. It is within, the experience of every 
one of us perhaps, what a wide difference there is between the kind of 
knowledge of a subject demanded for the teacher and that which will pass 
muster in the learner, and how often we have been compelled to relearn 

j subjects with which we considered ourselves sufficiently acquainted. And 
this knowledge must be not only thorough and complete, but familiar, so 
much so as not to demand the whole of his attention in its exposition or 
elucidation. It Is but seldom that the teacher can give himself up entirely to 
the simple matter in hand. An eye must be kept upon the class, wandering 
thoughts recalled, disorder noticed and reproved, or questions asked and 
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answered ; or sometimes even the quiet of a large hall with many restless 
boys is to be maintained at the same time that the class instruction is going 
on. If there be not then a kind of intuitive knowledge of the subject, some 
part of his duties will go unperformed, mistakes will pass unnoticed, slovenly 
recitations be encouraged, or sometimes even, at an unexpected juncture, the 
instructor's learning be found at fault. Therefore it is that faithful teachers, 
whose acquirements are varied and whose scholarship is accurate and pro- 
found, are frequently in the habit of making some previous preparation even 
in lessons with which they feel themselves very familiar. For the reasons 
just suggested and for others which will readily suggest themselves, the 
text-book can receive but a small part of the instructor's attention. Indeed 
Mr. Horace Mann tells us in one of his " Reports on Education " that during 
a very extensive tour of observation through many of the best schools of 
Scotland and the Continent, he never saw a teacher seated while engaged 
with his class, nor one with a text-book in his hand. Yet he must know the 
subject of the lesson not only as it presents itself to his mind, but exactly as 
it is treated in the book, in order to shape intelligently his questions, estimate 
the value of the answers, and know what to supply, to explain, or to amend. 

But there is a much higher ground for the value of special study and 
general self-culture on the part of the tefecher. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upoi* our consciousness, that as soon as we cease to learn, we 
cease to teach successfully. Education has been termed a dynamical and not 
a mechanical process ; the forces must be active and in motion. That mind 
may act upon mind there must be growth and vital activity in the one as in 
the other. And so the teacher who rests satisfied with the present state of 
his knowledge, nor seeks by study constantly to enlarge its boundaries, gives 
to his pupils to drink from a stagnant, fetid pool, that would repel the most 
ardent, instead of that Pierian fount, whose copious and refreshing streams 
will allure the most careless and indifferent. There is still another reason 
that makes this course the imperative duty- of the teacher, who seeks to reach 
the highest measure of success. No man can understand a subject thoroughly 
unless he has some knowledge of its bearings and relations to other kindred 
branches, of its antecedents and collaterals ; and he who in his zeal explores 
the contiguous provinces of thought will always find his labor richly rewarded 
in a greatly improved comprehension of his own domain, and return laden 
with beautiful and appropriate illustrations— the teacher's most effective 
weapons. 

But, though his mind be stored with the treasures of knowledge gathered 
from every quarter, yet, unless he possess the skill to impart it, he will be 
like a mine of precious ore buried in the boweis of the earth, or a fountain 
sealed up in a rock, or a light hid 'under a bushel ; and this brings us to the 
second of the qualifications which go to make up the good teacher, aptness to 
teach. 

The ability to acquire and the ability to impart are wholly different talents, 
and the former may exist, in the most liberal measure, without the latter. 
It was a remark of Lord Bacon, that the art of well delivering the knowledge 
which we possess is among the secrets left to be discovered by future genera- 
tions. And from another source we are informed, that " there is, perhaps, no 
mistake so fatal to the proper education and training of youth, as the 
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practical error of imagining that because a man possesses knowledge, there- 
fore he will be able to communicate it. The knowledge of a Newton or a 
Bacon would avail little without a proper mode of communication." So 
clearly is this distinction recognized by intelligent observers, that we 
often hear it remarked of one or another, "He is a very learned mani 
but an indifferent teacher." Aptness to teach includes a great variety 
of details which defy enumeration. It involves the power to stimu- 
late the interest and awaken the curiosity of the scholar; for, to teach 
one who has no curiosity to learn, is like sowing a field without first 
plowing it. It involves the power to unfold lucidly a subject, and exhibit 
the relations of^clfifferent parts in order, to appreciate the difficulties 
which will be presented to the scholar, to know exactly when and what help 
to bring, to perceive when the idea is firmly grasped, and excite that 
enthusiasm by which alone the youthful mind can be led to a love of knowledge 
for its own sweet sake. It involves, in short, all the methods and processes 
of education ; not only the usual and commonplace methods for the average 
pupils, but the power of invention to apply particular remedies in unlooked-for 
emergencies. The possession of this faculty in a higher or lower degree, 
constitutes mainly the great difference in teachers. In some it seems to be born, 
— a gift of nature or an inspiration, — and such may be truly said to have a 
genius for teaching, while others acquire it but painfully and slowly, after fre- 
quent failures and great discouragements. Yet which of us can claim to possess 
it in perfect measure? How, then, is this all-important quality to be obtained? 
Some may answer, by experience, planting themselves upon the venerable, but 
very questionable, maxim, that experience is the best teacher. It i£ certainly 
the most costly, and' few can afford to pay for it, except at a price which would 
render the owner bankrupt. Much to be pitied would be the general con- 
demned to learn the art of war by losing battles, or the mariner who should 
steer his course amid breakers and quicksands, by the beacon wrecks of 
former voyages, or the merchant who should learn the laws of trade only after 
frequent bankruptcies. Yet more precious than the lives of his soldiers, in 
the case of the general, are the hearts and minds which we are to train for 
the battle of life. No Eastern argosy ever bore so rich a cargo as the hopes 
and destinies of immortal youth with which our bark is freighted ; nor is all 
"the wealth of Ormus and of Ind — or where the gorgeous East, with richest 
hand, showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold," to be compared with 
the priceless treasures committed to our keeping. 

But there is a kind of experience, more valuable and much less costly, of which 
we can enjoy the benefit — it is the experience of others. The destined general 
begins his career as a subaltern, and laboriously studies the rules of military 
science, which is only the systematized experience of former ages, under 
another guidance, and thus slowly rises from post to post, before he is trusted 
with an independent command. The seaman learns first, in various capacities, 
to reef the sails, to take the longitude and latitude, to watch the barometer 
and scan the heavens for the signs of approaching tempest, to consult charts 
and maps, the bequest of former navigators, before he starts out to guide the 
ship across the trackless deep, or walks the quarter deck supreme. The mer- 
chant does not embark his capital in daring venture or gigantic speculation, 
until the laws of trade are familiar to his mind as household wordsjo-fn our 
profession, the young teacher should seek laboriously and eagerly to make 
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himself acquainted with the recorded experience of those who have gone 
before him, who in times remote or in times recent have left for our guidance 
and instruction the fruits of their labors and observation in dealing with the 
hearts and minds of youth. 

This constitutes that science of education, the study of which, in some 
countries, has as well-defined a place in the preparation of a teacher for his 
work, as the acquisition of a knowledge of the subjects which he proposes to 
teach. Thus, in Prussia and other states of Europe, not only is a standard of 
scholarship, equal at least to that aimed at in the schools, prescribed by law 
for all those who aspire to employment as teachers, but for nearly a century 
there have been pedagogic seminaries for their training, where theory and 
practice are judiciously blended in preparing the neophyte for the higher 
services of the Temple. And the Roman Catholic Church, with great wisdom, 
has always established certain religious orders or communities of persons, 
who, having served a severe and prolonged novitiate, or preparatory course, 
to test their fitness for the vocation, devote themselves for life to the busi- 
ness of instruction. Such were, in times past, the Benedictines,, the Brethren 
of the Common Life, the Oratorians, the Brothers and Sisters of St. Francis, 
and other religious orders, which have given way to the Jesuits, the Ursulines, 
the Brethren of the Christian Schools, and other teaching communities, whose 
schools are found in every country where that church is established. 

We are well aware that the necessity for such special preparation in 
knowledge and methods, and continued efforts at self and professional improve- 
ment, is practically ignored by our people, and it is one of the most startling 
phenomena which our society presents. The«young attorney is not admitted 
to the bar as A practitioner until he has spent one or more years at the profes- 
sional school, or in the office of a skilled lawyer, and is supposed to be acquainted 
not only with the principles of jurisprudence, but familiar as well with 
the rules which regulate the conduct of a suit at law or in chancery, from its 
inception to its close. He has studied the law, not only as it is but as it has 
been, in orde» the better to understand its principles ; has worked laboriously 
through writs of right, contingent remainders, and executory devises ; has 
mastered the intricate and oft-times perplexing rules of evidence, aud 
now he comes before the community where he purposes to locate, bearing the 
testimony of three learned judges to the fact that he is "juris consultus et 
legum peritus" Does he at once divide the patronage of that community with 
some experienced lawyer of acknowledged ability and long and successful 
practice ? Or is he compelled to wait until appointed, by the court, counsel 
for some impecunious offender against his country's laws, or, associated in the 
conduct of a case by some benevolent leader, 'he finds the opportunity to 
show of what stuff he is made ? And yet the same paterfamilias who would 
not entrust him with a plain note of hand to sue upon, until he has given some 
evidence o*f his skill or ability, will, Without the slightest sense of incon- 
sistency, should he fail at law and set up a school, confide to him the instruction 
of his child. The young physician has studied in the schools the anatomy 
and physiology of the human body, knows the number, location, and hmction 
of all its organs, has verified these lessons in the dissecting room, has conned 
the long list of ills that flesh is heir to and the remedies which medical science 
prescribes; in clinics or a long apprenticeship in some great hospital has 
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become practically familiar with: the laws of disease, and it3 skillful treatment. 
Yet, how long has he to wait before being summoned to prescribe for a case 
involving the life of the patient. But who ever inquires whether the teacher 
has studied the laws of the human mind; knows the due order and suc- 
cession in the development of its various faculties, and what will promote or 
warp their healthy growth, or, more important still, the emotions of the 
human heart, that instrument of structure and mechanism so delicate, so 
complex, and so intricate that it requires the hands of a master to wake to 
harmony its thousand strings? • 

' This inconsistency is the more surprising, in that it is maintained in the 
face x>f the testimony of the thoughtful minds of all ages, not only to the 
many and varied requirements for the due performance of the teacher's office, 
but to the transcendent importance of education itself in moulding the 
characters and shaping the destinies of those who receive it. The resources 
Qf our language have been taxed to give expression to it. It has been said, 
that nine-tenths of what a man becomes in life, whether for weal or woe, is 
due to this formative process; nay, the extreme proposition has been- 
advanced, that a difference in education is the sole cause of the difference 
existing among men; and that if any two men had changed cradles, they 
would have changed characters and epitaphs ; that to this agency alone we 
may trace ^he formation of character which brings one to expiate horrible 
crimes in prison cells, and shows us another holding colloquy sublime in halls 
where a nation's fate is arbitrated, or solving some of the mightiest problems 
of this wonderful universe. Tropes and figures have been invoked to give it 
emphasis. Its effect has been compared to the impression stamped upon the 
yielding wax, or to the work wrought by the sculptor's chisel, which fashions 
the shapeless marble into a figure of surpassing grace and beauty. In its 
pervading and enduring influence upon the youthful soul, it has been likened 
to a certain species of writing ink, whose color at first is scarcely perceptible, 
but which penetrates deeper and grows blacker by age, until if you consume 
the scroll over a fire, the characters will still be legible in the cinders. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder at the complaint which has been made from time 
immemorial, and which is thus quaintly put by worthy Roger Ascham, in his 
" Schoolmaster;" " It is pity that, commonly, more care is had, yea, and that 
among very wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for their horse than a 
cunning man for their children. They say nay in word, but they do so in 
deed. For, to the one they will gladly give a stipend of two hundred crowns 
by year, and loth to offer to the other two hundred shillings. God, that sitteth 
in heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, and rewardeth their liberality as it 
should;. for he suffereth them to have tame and well-ordered horse, but wild 
and unfortunate children, and, therefore, in the end, they find more pleasure 
in their horse than comfort in their children." 

But I have been led somewhat astray from the thread of the discussion. I 
am seeking to enforce the necessity for the second of the qualifications of the 
teacher, and to show how, where it has been denied us as a gift, we may yet, 
in fair measure, acquire an aptness to teach. I say, then, in general terms, 
that, in the absence of those agencies devised in other countries to promote 
this end, we must utilize such as we have at command. These are, the careful 
and persistent study of those educational works in which are recorded the 
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results of the experience of others, who have proved their claim tb speak 
with authority on this subject; the frequent comparison and testing of the 
views there presented by our own actual experience ; for methods which may 
work admirably with one teacher may fail, for mauy reasons, in the hands of 
another; the effort to obtain from other intelligent teachers the working of 
any system or plan which presents features of novelty, being willing to pay 
in kind for what we get. The meetings of the body which I have now the 
honor to address, by the reports presented and the discussions elicited,* are 
designed especially to place within the reach of all the last mentioned of 
these means, and it would seem that an attendance upon its debates and 
participation in its deliberations must contribute largely to that good purpose. 

Grant me your indulgence if I advert more particularly to three of the 
points already suggested. I have said that trying to teach those who have 
no curiosity to learn is like sowing a field which has not been plowed, and 
as in the latter case the husbandman would look in vain for a harvest to repay 
his labor, so in the former the teacher will never reap the fruits of his 
husbandry in the mental growth and accumulating stores of knowledge of his 
pupil. To excite the eager and active interest of the scholar in what he has 
to learn, not only insures his greatly increased rate of progress in making of 
small account obstacles, which otherwise might discourage and repel, in. 
giving love of knowledge as a motive power instead of the fear of punish- 
ment, and substituting the eagerness of pursuit for the reluctance of com- 
pulsion, but it makes the teacher's work vastly more attractive and actually 
less laborious. What teacher has not felt the depressing effect of pouring 
his instruction into unwilling ears, or been disheartened by the dull and 
listless attitude of the learner's mind, which receives with like indifference 
every fact communicated? So necessary is it to overcome the natural 
aversion of many young minds to anything like active effort or zeal in their 
school studies, that one of the most celebrated of the teachers of Athens in 
its palmy days of intellectual supremacy, who taught kings and princes, and 
from whose school, Tully tells us, came forth more captains and wise counsel- 
lors than did from the Trojan horse, seems to have made~it the key-stone to 
his system. Isocrates caused to be inscribed in golden letters over the 
entrance to his school, " If you love learning you shall attain unto learning." 
The teacher then cannot too clearly recognize and act upon the truth, that 
unless he succeed in arousing the dormant faculties, arresting the attention 
which i« the offspring of curiosity, and exciting the interest of his scholars, 
all his lessons will be as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals — as barren of 
fruit as was the fabled experiment of Ulysses in sowing with salt the ocean's 
strand. 

The possession of this power implies the possession of many resources on 
the part of the teacher of great variety and diversity, and to be wisely 
adapted to the circumstances which attend him. But the other points to 
which I desire to call your attention will suggest at least two of the means 
most likely to insure success. 

The first of these is to be found in cultivating systematically the |>ower to 
utter in language well-selected, exactly what we mean, neither more nor less 
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— the ability to unfold lucidly a subject, by presenting the due relations of its 
different parts, and especially their proper subordination, one to the other — 
in short the art of oral discourse. Good text- books are of great service to the 
teacher ; except in schools of the highest grade and in particular departments 
they are absolutely essential for proper class-instruction, and it gives me 
L- pleasure, in passing, to express here the thanks which all teachers in our 
country owe to those gentlemen, who, at great pains and with great ability, 
ha^ie furnished us with manuals in the various branches of study, of an 
excellence to leave nothing more to be desired, and which give us such an 
advantage over our predecessors. But text-books cannot supply the place 
altogether, nor obviate the necessity of that quality of which I am speaking. 
A moment ago, I adduced the example of one illustrious teacher of antiquity. 
Permit me to fortify my position by the practice of another still more illus- 
trious from the same period and the same brilliant capital — 

u Mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable." 

Socrates was the most successful educator, with a single exception, that 
the world has ever seen. He educated a greater number of wo rid- renowned 
men, than ever before or since came forth from the school of any one teacher. 
So wonderful does his success appear that an eminent philosopher of modern 
times, himself a practical educator, hazards the assertion that since the time 
of Socrates the secret of education has been lost. Now, while Socrates was 
not an orator in the common acceptation of the term, he was eminently a 
talker and perhaps the greatest master of the art of discourse of his brilliant 
period, and the all-moulding influence which he exerted, had for its sole 
instrumentality oral speaking. He deliberately rejected every other; for 
when asked why he did not write out his teachings in a permanent form, he 
is said to have replied: "I had rather write upon the hearts of living men 
than upon the skins of dead sheep." 

A similar, but stronger, argument, may be drawn from the example of 
a higher than Socrates, the Great Teacher of mankind, the only perfect 
master of human eloquence — " never man spake like this man." He also was 
an educator, who sought to impress himself upon his disciples and mould them 
to his own likeness. He also wrote nothing, but confined himself to the 
, s single instrument of oral speech. ' Now, when we consider the importance to 
our view, of his writing out In precise form those divine truths which he was 
commissioned to deliver, and by the faith of which the world was to be 
regenerated and purified, we cannot hesitate to believe that it was with 
deliberate design, that he confined himself to this mode of communication — 
that he too preferred to write upon the hearts of living men. From these 
two striking examples, it may perhaps be Inferred that Conduits lost secret 
of education is to be found in that all-moulding, personal Influence of the 
teacher, which can be exerted through no other instrumentality than that of 
1/ the truth orally delivered. 

But there is another lesson to be drawn from the example of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, which brings me to the other point, which I desire to 
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present. The most careless reader of his teachings cannot have failed to be 
struck with the profuseness of illustration which accompanies the announce- 
ment of every truth sought to be enforced, nay, which often involves even the # 
exposition of the doctrine itself. May it not be said to be the most striking 
characteristic of those divine discourses? Parable, metaphor and simile iy 
drawn from scenes which surround his hearers or from the habits of their 
daily lives meet us on every page : " Whosoever shall drink of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst. Lift up your eyes and look on.the 
fields, for they are white already to harvest." " A certain man had a fig-tree 
planted in his vineyard, and he came and sought fruit thereon and found 
none." •' Behold a sower went forth to sow; and when he sowed soine seeds 
fell by the wayside, and the fowls of the air came and devoured them up." 
" The Kingdom of Hdaven is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took 
and cast into his garden, and it grew and waxed a great tree." And so through- 
out the Gospels. Copious illustration then is the remaining means which the 
teacher is to use to arouse the attention of the learner and throw light upon 
the subject of instruction. It has been said sometimes that an illustration is 
better than an argument : I know that it is often more effective than a demon- 
stration in sending a fact or proposition home to the mind of the hearer. 
These illustrations are to be deduced from our reading or drawn from our 
general knowledge and observation. I said in the beginning of these remarks 
that a teacher should have a familiar acquaintance with his department of 
learning. It may now be seen that he ought to know vastly more than he is 
require^ to teach, not only because no full and accurate knowledge can be 
gained by the study of a single isolated branch, but also that he may gather 
from his stores of knowledge in other related spheres apt and striking illustra- 
tions for his own. 

There is probably not a single individual before me who has not been delight- 
ed by a perusal of the brilliant essays of the illustrious English statesman and 
historian, poet and philosopher, the late Lord Macaulay. And what is it that 
constitutes the charm of those inimitable productions? Not more, I think, 
the splendid diction, just thought, and honest fervor of the noble author, 
than the fertility of illustration, which he derived from his vast treasures 
of learning in the broad range of human science, and which enabled him at 
all times to throw a flood of light upon every point he touched. 

The third of the qualifications which I present, as entering into the com- 
position of a good teacher, is tact in the government of the young. Although 
this quality is entirely distinct from those already mentioned, yet, without it, 
in some considerable degree, they will be rendered of no avail. It is also 
that quality most difficult to be acquired and least often possessed as a native 
gift. The lack of it causes most of the teacher's troubles and annoyances, 
and constitutes the rock, upon.which his professional prospects oftenest go to 
wreck, and it is that in which real genius has the fullest range and works the 
most striking results. It defies analysis, it consists sometimes in a look, 
sometimes in the tone of the voice, always in the knowledge and power to 
apply the remedy needed by the case in hand. Its most delicate strokes often 
escape the notice of a careful observer, and it is sometimes a precious gift, 
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of which the owner even is unconscious. But its effects are always plain to 
see— and woe to the teacher who does not employ the means to acquire it : 
for like those previously mentioned, it can be improved where already 
possessed, and where it is denied as a special talent, can be acquired' by 
patience, diligence and attention. 

For the cultivation of this faculty there are doubtless many valuable 
expedients, and useful hints that could be given. I must perforce content 
myself with some, of the most obvious and usual. 

When a builder sets about the erection of some imposing edifice he must 
not only be acquaiuted with the science of architecture, but also practically 
familiar with the tools which he has to employ, and the nature of the 
materials upon which he has to work. So the teacher who has under- 
taken to fashion and mould into symmetry and beauty the minds and charac- 
ters of the young, must be acquainted with the natures of those upon whom 
this formative process is to be exerted. u The proper study of mankind is 
man," the most perplexing one no doubt is boys ; but perplexing as it may be, 
it must yet be entered upon and prosecuted with zeal and care. He must know 
not only the boy nature in the abstract, but in the concrete as well, and 
especially those specimens of it which are in his charge and keeping — oft- 
times as numerous in their varieties as are the individuals. Nay, more, he 
must have, either natural or acquired, a genuine sympathy with the young— 
if possible he must learn to love them. Difficult it may be, and in some 
instances almost impossible, for very repulsive subjects are sometimes 
in this way presented as candidates for his affection. Yet he must cultivate 
and cultivate assiduously, if necessary, the feeling. No human being, it has 
been remarked, ever exercised any enduring influence on another without 
some bond of sympathy existing between them. But it must be genuine. No 
shams will answer here. Grown persons may be deceived by professions, 
children never. I knew a lieutenant in the army, who, by the display of this 
sympathy, gained over the men of his' company, an influence to which 
their captain could not pretend. He visited them when sick, sat by 
their rude beds and read to them— manifested an interest in whatever 
concerned them, and had an ear always open to their petitions. I have heard 
and read of other and more striking instances of the power of kindness and 
i/ sympathy over men and boys alike. And when this agency can be success- 
fully Tvuikutfj as it can in nearly every case by a judicious mind or kind heart, 
how superior beyond comparison to the harsher and sterner means of com- 
pulsion. But let me not be misunderstood. The kindness must not be 
accompanied by weakness, nor the sympathy by familiarity of intercourse. 
For after all the teacher must fall back upon the ultima ratio, which for 
certain natures is punishment of one kind or another. Firmness and intre* 
pidity and impartiality in the infliction of it will generally secure the desired 
results, where the others fail. This topic might of itself furnish matter for 
a discourse, it is almost inexhaustible, and in competent hands might afford 
much and needed instruction. 

I am warned to hasten on to the last of the qualifications demanded for 
the work of the teacher, professional enthusiasm. Nor let it be considered 
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that I am wandering from ray line of discussion and seeking to appropriate to 
the teacher qualities essential to success in any work or calling. It is true 
that enthusiasm in the pursuit of any object is the best security for its attain- 
ment. We see it perhaps most strikingly exemplified in the case of the miser 
who pursues his dream of avarice and gloats over his hoarded wealth. Yet I 
cannot consent to relinquish the position that it is peculiarly requisite in our 
vocation. The professions of the law and medicine hold out to, their success- 
ful members rich prizes of wealth or worldly honor, which may stimulate to 
the highest point their powers and energies, and sustain them amid all the 
labor and harassment they may be called upon to endure. The minister of 
God is supposed to be actuated and upheld by an ever-present sense of his 
divine commission and to look beyond this vale of tears to "the house not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens." The merchant sees in the distant 
or near future visions of colossal wealth, to which he is allured either by the 
prospect of enjoyment and indulgence which it promises, or the notoriety and 
influence which it gives him, or the vain glory of perpetuating his name by the 
erection of alms-houses and orphan asylums. The soldier is led on through 
danger and hardship by the phantom of military glory and the hope to win the 
applause of his own and succeeding ages. But along the road that we have to 
travel nor at its end await us glittering prizes of wealth or worldly honors. 
And the way is often toilsome and hard ; and many a weary pilgrim is ready to 
faint in the heat and burden of the day, as he seeks to lead with guiding hand 
his youthful band along the rugged places and up the steep. What is to sustain 
them unless it be the spirit that can. triumph over circumstance, and a con- 
viction of the importance of their work, with the power to realize its con- 
solations. Old Robert Burton in a passage of his " Anatomy of Melancholy," 
where he is seeking to classify by an epithet the various occupations of men, 
thinks it sufficiently characteristic of the teacher to name him a drudge. 
And it must be confessed that there are but few posts in our profession, where 
much of the work to be performed may not be described as drudgery. The 
road from penna to possum, for instance, is apt to become monotonous after 
having been traveled for each of ten successive years; but little pleasurable 
emotion is to be derived from the correction of daily Latin exercises, or the 
criticism of weekly English compositions by very juvenile writers. The 
single rule of three furnishes no inspiration after a familiar acquaintance, and 
even quadratics are no intellectual feast to a mind already surfeited with such 
food. Now the greater the drudgery in his work, the greater the necessity 
for enthusiasm, in order to its successful performance. Nothing else can 
supply the unflagging energy and untiring spirit, which he must bring to it. 
This enthusiasm for his work however is rarely found divorced from an 
enthusiastic love -of learning. Those only can be expected to awaken another 
to the beauties of a subject who themselves feel and appreciate them. It was 
in this lay the chief power and usefulness of many of the old-time teachers 
of Virginia, whose memories still linger in the grateful remembrance of the 
present generation. Educated in the English or Scottish Universities, 
with all their deficiencies as instructors, neither few nor trivial, according to 
our present mode of thinking, they achieved great success by reason of their 
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intense love and admiration for the Latin and Greek classic authors, which 
then formed the chief staple of instruction in their schools. But the finest 
and most pathetic instance of this enthusiasm involving .an example of the 
consolations of scholarship and the triumph of the intellect over the situation 
that I have anywhere met, is to be found Jn " The Collegians" a novel by 
Gerald Griffin, and is evidently drawn from life. It may give a elearer idea of 
what I mean, and relieve for a moment the tedium of this discussion to quote 
a portion of it. The scene is a village school in the South of Ireland, and 
the principal actor, a ragged pupil, who construes Virgil word for word, 
and the almost equally ragged usher, who corrects his blunders and encourages 
his success. Mark how the ardor of the poor County Wicklow professor 
lights up, as he expounds to his audience of tattered and ignorant boys, the 
beauties of his favorite bard, and the manner in which his own English, so 
singularly degraded and provincial in his own ordinary talk, becomes elevated 
and poetical by contact with the great Mantuan. 
The passage is as follows : — 

About noon, a sudden hush was produced by the appearance, at the open 
door, of a young man dressed in rusty black, and with something clerical in 
his costume and demeanor. This was Mr. Lenigan's classical assistant : for 
to himself the volumes of ancient literature were as a fountain sealed. Five 
or six stout young men, all of whom were intended for the learned pro- 
fessions, were the only portion of Mr. Lenigan's scholars that aspired to 
those lofty sources of information. 

At the sound of the word •' Virgil!" from the lips of the assistant, the 
whole class started from their seats and crowded around him, each brandish- 
ing a smoky volume of the great Augustan poet, who, could he have looked 
into this Irish academy, from that part of the infernal regions in which he 
had been placed by his pupil Dante, might .have been tempted to exclaim in 
the words of his own hero : 

" Sunt hie etiam sua pracmia laudi. 

Sunt lacrymae rerum et mentem mortalfia tangunt" 

"Who's head?" was the first question proposed by the assistant, after 
he had thrown-open the volume at that part marked as the day's lesson. 

" Tim Naughtin, Sir." 

" Well, Naughtin, begin. Consther, consther now, an' be quick." 

il At puer Ascanius" the person so addressed began, " but the boy Ascanius ; 
mediis in vallibus, in the middle of the valley; gaudet\ rejoices." 

" Exults, am gal, exults is a betther word." 

" Gaudet, exults ; acri cquo, on his bitther horse." 

" Oh, murther alive; his bitther horse," irragh? Erra what would make a 
horse be bitther, Tim? Sure 'tis not of sour beer he's talking! Rejoicin' 
upon a bitther horse! Acri equo, upon his mettlesome steed; that's the 

construction." 

» 

Tim proceeded : 

"Acri equo, upon his mettlesome steed; jamque'&nd now; praeterit, he 
goes beyond." 

<* Outsthrips, achree ! " 
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" Praeterit, he outsthrips ; hos, these ; jamque illos, and now those ; cursu, 
in his course ; que, and ; optat, he longs " 

"Very good, Tim; longs is a very good word there; I thought you were 
going to say wishes. Did anybody tell you that? " 

" Dickens a one, Sir." « 

"That's a good boy. Well ? " 

" Optat, he longs; spnmantem aprum, that a foaming boar; dart, shall be 
given; votis, to his desires; autfulvum leonem, or that a tawny lion " 

" That's a good word again. Tawny '« a good word, betther than yellow" 

" Descendere, shall descend; monte, from the mountaiu-r— " 

"Now, boys, observe the beauty of the poet. There's great nature in the 
picture of the boy, Ascanius. Just the same way as we see young Misther 
Keiley of the Grove at the fox-chase the other day leadin' the whole of 'em 
right and left, jamque hos, jamque illos, an' now, Misther Cleary, an' now 
Captain Davis he outsthripped in his course. A beautiful pictur', boys, there 
is in them few lines of a fine, high-blooded youth. Yes, people are always 
the same ; times and manners change, but the heart of man is the same now 
as it was in the day of Augustus. But cousther your tat«k, Tim, an' then I 
give you an' the boys a little commentary upon its beauties." 

The boy obeyed and read as far as praetexit' nomine culpam; after .which 
the assistant proceeded to pronounce his little commentary. 

" Now, boys, for what I told ye. Them seventeen lines that Tim Naughtin 
consthrued this minite contains as much as fifty in a modhern book. I 
pointed out to ye the picture of Ascanius, an' I'll back it agin the world for 
nature. Then there's the incipient storm : 

" Inter ea magno misceri murmure cltyjum incipit." 

"Erra! don't be talkin', but listen to that! There's a rumblin' in the 
language like the sound of comin' thundher " 

" Insequitur commixta grandine nimbus." 

" D ye hear the change? D'ye hear all the S's? D'ye hear 'em whistlin'? 
D'ye hear the black squall comin' up the hill-side, brushin' up the dust an' dhry 
leaves off the road, and hissin' through the threes an' bashes ? An' d'ye hear 
the hail dhriven afther an' spattherin' the laves, an' whitenin' the face of the 
counthry ? Commixta grandine nimbus. That I mightn't sin, but when I read 
them words, I gather my head down bethween my shouldhers, as if it was 
hailin' a top o' me. An' then the sighth of all the huntin' party ! Dido an' the 
Throjans, an' all the great court ladies, and the Tyrian companions scatthered 
like cracked people about the place, lookin' for shelter, and peltin' about 
hether an' thether in all directions for the bare life,- an' the floods swellin', an' 
comin' an' thundherin' down in rivers from the mountains, an 9 all in three 
lines :**♦*** An' see the beauty of the poet, followjn' up the 
character of Ascanius : he makes him the last to quit the field. First the 
Tyrian comrades, an effeminate race, who ran at the sight of a shower, as if 
they were made of salt, that they'd melt undher it; an' then the Throjan youth, 
lads that were used to it in the first book; and last of all the spirited boy, 
Ascanius himself. (Silence near the door !) 

" Speluncam Dido dux el Trojanus eandem deveniunt." 
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Observe, boys, he no longer calls him as of old the pins Aeneas, only Dux 
Trojanus, the Throjan laider, an* 'tis he that was the laidher and the lad : see 
the taste of the poel not to call him the pious Aeneas now, nor even mention 
his name, as if he were half ashamed, of him, know in* well what a lad he had 
to dale with. There's where Virgil took the crust out o' Homer's month in 
the nateuess of his language, that you'd gather a part of the feelin' from the 
very shape o' the line, an' tarn o' the prosody. As formerly, when Dido was 
ask in' Aeneas concerning where he come from an' where he was born, he 
makes answer : 

" Est locus, Hesperiam Qraii cognomine dicunt 
Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glebae, 
Hue cursus y%ut : " 

" An' there the line stops short, as much as to say, just as I cut this .line 
short in spakin' to you, just so our coorse was cut in goin' to Italy. The 
same way, when Juno is vexed in talkin' o' the Throjans, he makes her spake 
bad Latin to show how bad she is : (Silence !) 

" Mene incepto desistere victam 

Nee posse Italia Teucrorum avertere regemf* 9 

" So he laves you to guess what a passion she is in when he makes her lave 
an infinitive mood without anything to govern it. You cannot attribute it to 
ignorance, for it would be a dhroll thing in airnest if Juno, the queen of all 
the gods, didn't know a common rule in syntax, so that you have nothing for 
it, but to say that she must be the very moral of a)ury,Such, boys, is the art 
o' poets, and the fan i us o' languages." 

" Put up your Virgils now, an' out with the Greek, an' remember the beauties 
I pointed out to ye, for they're things few can explain to ye, if ye haven't the 
luck to think o' 'em yourselves." 

But there is another view of this point more important. Telling is not 
teaching, and hearing is not learning. A child may be told a thing twenty 
times, and yet not know it. The Hin<4oo method of youthful instruction — 
making the scholar sit and listen in silence to the conversation of two teach- 
ers — seems to have proceeded upon the false idea, that the process of teaching 
was simply pouring the contents of one mind into another, as you fill one 
vessel by pouring from another. Not only must the mind of the teacher be 
active, but the learner must also be roused out of a state of passive recep- 
tivity, and prepared to make an effort to grasp what is offered. The bronze 
of the statuary, the marble of the sculptor, the canvas of the painter, yield 
without resistance, rich results to the genius of the artist. But the operative 
in mind, unlike the operative in matter, needs the active co-operation of the 
materials upon which he works. Is not the application patent? What can 
awaken the enthusiasm of the learner, except the enthusiasm of the teacher? 
And whence comes this enthusiasm of the teacher but from an appreciation 
of the value of what he has to communicate, and a conviction of its truth ? 
Who was ever convinced by one who did not himself feel the truth of what 
he maintained? What mind ever caught an inspiration from that which felt 
none ? or was ever lighted up or warmed by that which was dark and cold ? 
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The " Si vis me flere t dolendum est primum ipsi tibi " of the poet has passed 
into a proverb, and every great work wrought by the influence of mind upon 
mind in the history of the world, bears witness to its truth. Who that has 
read of the marvellous success which attended the mission of the Hermit, as 
he bore his Red Cross through Europe, and preached the Crusade to audiences 
counted by thousands — who could hesitate to believe that the monk of 
Amiens had experienced the exactions and cruelties of which he spoke, and 
had stood beside the sepulchre of his Lord, and wept to think it was in the 
keeping of Infidels ? 

It was this power of enthusiasm in the teacher, kindling a corresponding 
fervor in the taught, that in the third century drew to the school of Origen, in 
his exile at Caesarea, men from far and near, Christians and Pagans alike, to 
im})ibe the lessons of human science and philosophy, or listen to the exposi- 
tion of sacred truth, the revelation of the mystery of godliness. 

It was the same power that in the twelfth century attracted to the lectures 
of Abelard, in his retirement at Troyes, such numbers, the historian tells us 
as no audience-hall could contain, and gathered around him in the forest 
thousands of eager hearers, willing to live in rude and hastily-erected huts, 
to sleep on straw, and feed on herbs, provided their minds might be fed on 
the bread of knowledge, and their thirst be slaked in the fountains of learning, 

It is said of the great Christian professor and theologian of Germany, 
Neander, that, with an ungainly person and not one grace of oratory, he 
thrilled the multitudes that thronged to hear him, not more by the elevation 
of his thought and the profundity of his erudition, than the evident subjection 
of every thought and impulse to the deep conviction of the truth of his 
utterances, and the purpose to carry it home to the hearts of his hearers. On 
such occasions, his form dilated, his face was lighted up with the inspiration 
of his subject, his eye beamed with an unwonted brilliancy, and the plainness 
of his person was lost in the absolute sway which he gained over his audience 
by the magnetism of true eloquence. And so it has ever been, and so it will 
ever be, that it is only by the mighty wind of conviction and enthusiasm, that 
the moral atmosphere is winnowed of pestilence and error. 

This, then, I demand, as a vital condition for the teacher's higher success — 
enthusiasm for his subject and enthusiasm for his work. Its possession may 
atone for many deficiencies: without it, whatever his other qualifications 
may be, he falls short of the " totus teres atque rotundus" of the Roman poet. 

Now let me ask, what interest in his work can that teacher feel, who, to 
quote the language of old Thomas Jfaller, " uses it only as a passage to better 
preferment, to patch the rents in his present fortune till he can provide a new 
one, and betake himself to some more gainful calling?" With what zeal will 
he labor in a profession which he has embraced from no motive of duty or 
preference, and from which he expects to reap neither fame nor fortune ? His 
thoughts are ever turned to the time when he can abandon it forever, and 
enter upon a work for life more consonant with his tastes and aspirations. 
Or, even though he devote himself conscientiously to the duties of his tempo- 
rary employment, and gives it all his time and thoughts and energies, he no 
sooner qualifies himself in some fair measure for the office of teacher, than 
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he relinquishes it for some "more gainful calling." The same remark 
applies, with perhaps greater force, to the decayed members of other pro- 
fessions who take refuge in this, bringing the prestige of failure in their own 
chosen walks. The briefless lawyer, the physician who has not vindicated 
his claim to prescribe for the. health of the body, the bankrupt merchant, or 
/ the clergyman without a charge, — all look to this as a last resort, which the 
^ / ! ignorance or the indifference of society opens to them, and at once propose 
to keep a school, in the hope that the school may keep them. 

It has been said by a high authority, that " the educator of youth should 
be animated in his employment by pure love to his race, and nothing else. 
He that devotes himself to the business of education from any other motive 
than that of developing his pupil's understanding for the apprehension and 
appreciation of all that is excellent and desirable within the compass of 
human knowledge, and of cultivating his heart for the love of virtue, the 
love of God and man, is destitute of the spirit that ought to actuate all 
who would educate the young— an office second to none that can be con- 
fided to the faithfulness of man." However much we may all lament the 
impossibility of securing conformity to so lofty a standard of motive, yet 
we cannot, without a feeling of indignation, reflect upon the contempt which 
our profession has often reaped from the mistakes and failures of those 
who enter it without spirit or preparation for the work, and abandon it 
without regret. 

I have thus, as briefly as I could, endeavored to set forth the qualifica- 
tions which I consider, in a greater or less degree, essential for the 
teacher, in order that, seeing their importance and recognizing our great 
responsibility, we may seek to approximate to that ideal of perfect self- 
education which constitutes the complete preparation for the proper discharge 
of the duties of our calling. The list is a brief one, and embraces only Buch 
qualities as may fairly be considered as peculiarly needed for the tutorial 
office. I have neither sought to spread in array all the virtues that adorn 
humanity, nor have I included any which the teacher needs only in common 
cvtooCm the same degree with other earnest workers in any honorable vocation. 
Thus, it has sometimes been urged, that a high order of talent is demanded, 
on the ground that the teacher should be constantly above the intellectual 
level of his scholars. And the precept and practice of so high an authority 
as Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, in the selection of his assistant masters, might 
be invoked on this point. "For nineteen out of twenty boys," he says, 
"ordinary men may be sufficient, but the twentieth, the boy of real talents, 
who is more important than the others, is liable even to suffer injury from 
not being early placed under the training of one whom he can, on close 
inspection, look up to as his superior in something besides mere knowledge. 
The dangers are of various kinds. One boy may acquire a contempt for the 
information itself, which he sees possessed by a man whom he feels never- 
theless, far below him. Another will fancy himself as much above nearly all 
the world as he feels he is above his own teacher. A third will feel it his duty, 
as a point of humility, to bring himself down intellectually to a level with 
one whom he feels bound to reverence, and thus there have been instances 
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where the veneration of a young man of ability for- a teacher of small powers 
has been like a millstone round the neck of an eagle." Yet it is with great 
satisfaction that I reflect, that many good and faithful teachers have wrought 
well and achieved gratifying success without possessing more than average 
capacity. In this respect, at the least, however, we stand upon a common 
ground with the other professions. No one of them could abide such a crucial 
test. Were all the feeble attorneys forced to abdicate the practice, I wot 
there would be less litigation, and longer vacations; were all the stupid 
doctors to be abandoned by their patients, the apothecary's trade would lan- 
guish, and the bills of mortality be shortened ; or even if all the dull divines 
were compelled to vacate the pulpit, there would be many a waste place in the 
Lord's Vineyard, which now yields a rich harvest. 

There is still ons point which I cannot omit to notice, for fear of being 
misunderstood. There Has been upon this earth but one perfect man, and He 
was at the same time the one perfect teacher. His character we ought all, as 
teachers, to make our constant study, and by His example seek to walk. 
No man can make an approximation to that example, whose life and character 
are not pervaded by a high-toned Christian morality. The mighty and oft- 
times unconscious influence which the teacher exerts over those young and 
unpolluted natures with which he is ever brought in contact, makes this a 
point of primary importance. 

He has to deal with hearts and minds still unformed, still in the process of 
moulding. Now, if the work of him who forms is more thorough, m&m- 
oon a plog ; and more complete, and more lasting than that of the reformer ', then 
our position is often more potent for good or evil than that even of the 
minister of Grod. Our pupils are younger and more teachable than his, and 
the faith of childhood in its teachers is more absolute and unquestioning than 
priest or confessor ever receives. 

Nor can we divest ourselves of this influence without abdicating our 
position altogether. However much we might desire to confine ourselves 
exclusively to the literary work of our profession, it is simply impossible to 
be brought into contact with our young disciples without exerting an 
influence, always great, and usually greater than we are aware of. 

This thought it is which fills with anxiety the conscientious teacher, as he 
contemplates the awful responsibility of his station. Should .he not seek to 
erect within himself a temple of moral purity in thought and deed, so that 
this ceaseless stream of influence whicl is ever flowing from him may bear 
upon its surface neither stain nor defilement. 

I should like, did time permit, to entertain you with some of the ideaif which 
have, in different lands and different ages, been formed of the model teacher. Such 
as that of Fuller, already referred to, who, after lamenting the want of fitness 
in those who sometimes assume its duties, goes on : " But see how well our 
Schoolmaster behaves himself. His genius inclines him with delight to his 
profession. God of his goodness hath fitted several men for several callings, 
that the necessity of the church and state in all conditions may be provided 
for. And thus God mouldeth some for a schoolmaster's life, undertaking it 
with desire and delight, and discharging it with dexterity and happy success. 
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y He studies his scholars' natures as carefully as they their books ; and ranks 

V-/ their dispositions into several forms. And, although it may seem difficult for 

him in a great school to descend to all particulars, yet experienced school- 
masters may quickly make a grammar of boys' natures. He is able, diligent, 
and methodical in his teaching; not leading them rather in a circle than 
forward. He minces his precepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs on 
the nimbleness of his own soul." 

And here is one among many from an Eastern source : " The good teacher 
must resemble the earth in four particulars. The terrestrial globe is vast and 
of bulk unknown, so must his love be. The earth is strong, shrinks from no 
weight and carries its burdens buoyantly, so must he be. The earth is 
patient : whether birds peck it, or moles bore it, or hoe smite it, or the plow 
tear it, it beareth all, so must he endure the diversified provocations which 
his pupils may bring to bear upon him. The earth is fertile and yields to the 
tiller, according to his work, so must he yield in exact proportion 'to the 
capacity and extractive energies of his scholars." 

I had hoped to be able within the time allotted me to consider the 
present status of the profession of the teacher in our midst, and contrast it 
favorably or unfavorably as the case might be with the same in other 
countries, in respect of social rank and dignity, the average of attainments 
and scholarship demanded and presented, the amount of labor imposed, and 
the compensation and em&luments to which they were supposed to entitle its 
members. It was my purpose to call attention particularly to the example of 
a great Prussian scholar and statesman, Wilht»£*von Humboldt, who, when in 
the disastrous period of 1808-9, he began the regeneration of his country, 
made it one of his initial steps to improve the condition and elevate the 
position of her schoolmasters. 

But my theme is so vast that I have lost all sense of perspective in its 
presentation, and am w r arned to hasten to a close. 

The true dignity of a' calling is to be measured by the objects which it pro- 
^ poses to accomplish, and the requirements demanded for its successful 
prosecution. On the first of these points our vocation needs no argument, no 
single word where once its true aims are recognized by its members and by 
society. The second I could fain hope has not failed to be incidentally 
presented even in the imperfect and desultory discussion, which has already 
engaged your attention. Let us not forget, however, that new lustre is shed 
upon any profession by the lives or the great men who have adorned its 
history and illustrated its duties. We may be pardoned, if to encourage us 
with a feeling of its true nobleness and to stimulate us to a more faithful 
discharge of its duties, we from time to time revert to those illustrious names, 
beginning with the mighty Grecian sage who carries us so far back that his 
life is enshrouded in the dim magnificence of legends, but whose work was 
visible in a host of illustrious men, eminent for learning and purity, scattered 
throughout the cities of Magna Graecia, the first to whom the name of 
"Philosopher" was given, and whom later historians picture as clothed in 
robes of white, his head crowned with gold, his aspect grave, majestical and 
calm — above the manifestation of any human joy, of any human sorrow; 
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euwfapt in contemplation of the deeper mysteries of existence ; listening to 
music and the hymns of Homer and Hesiod, or listening to the harmony of the 
spheres — that solemn, earnest, silent, meditative man, Pythagoras. 

Or passing on down the stream of time, contemplate that illustrious trio, 
who are ever linked in association as they were in life by the ties of teacher 
and pupil. The first, a Silenus in outward form, yet with a witchery in his 
tongue which fascinated those whom his appearance had disgusted, so that 
Alcibiades declared that he was forced to stop his ears and flee away that he 
might not sit down beside Socrates and grow old in listening to his talk — the 
powerful antagonist of the Sophists who made truth his soul's mistress, who 
was to be every day in the market place of Athens, combating error and 
dispensing to all who were willing to listen lessons of wisdom and virtue, the 
great martyr to freedom and thought, whose surpassing vindication of his life 
and motives in the presence of hostile judges is perhaps the finest on record. 
And him, who called Socrates master, who stood b> him so manfully in 
his trial, the man of the broad brow and broader intellect, who, in emulation 
of his beloved master, poured out, from a mind richly stored by foreign 
travel and constant meditation, the treasures of knowledge to the eager 
scholars who flocked around him in — 

" The olive grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 
Thrills her thick-warbled notes the summer long." 

And that pupil of 17 years whom Plato called the " mind of his school " — 
the greatest intellect and the mcfst learned of antiquity, whose knowledge 
was encyclopaedia, who for 18 centuries exercised a sway absolute and un- 
questioned over the minds of men, and whose writings still form text-books 
in some of the Universities of Europe — Arjttotle, the Stagirite, the teacher 
of the Lyceum, the tutor of Alexander the Great. 

Can I pause to pay a passing tribute to the great teacher and philosopher of 
the Stoa, who when society seemed fast dissolving, when ancient creeds had 
lost their majesty and new creeds wanted disciples, and men were filled either 
with sullen despair or blaspheming levity, raised a voice of warning and of 
exhortation, erected a temple to virtue, and bade his countrymen come and 
worship. 

The great Christian poet of mediaeval Europe in that glorious vision of the 
beatitude of the blessed which was unfolded to his intellectual eye, high up, 
in the central planet of the sun, the sixth heaven, amid the glorified spirits of 
saints and benefactors of the world, in the company of Chrysostom and 
Anselm and Dominic, gives a place to the oreceptor of Jerome — 

" Him who designed 
To put his hand to the first art, Donatus." 

And all along the line of centuries these splendid names shine out of great 

and good men as bright as the stars of heaven, and quite as numerous. Each 

learning successors to perpetuate the honor and illustrate the calling of the 

teacher — ( 

" Ewig ist das gaw$e Grtin 

Nur das Eingle welkt geschrjutitodS* 
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Brother teachers, let us then remember evermore the exceeding dignity of 
our calling. Let us invest it with the poetry of pure and holy motive, re- 
membering that we are dressers in the vineyard of the Lord. Let us conse- 
crate ourselves anew to its high and sacred duties, looking to the teacher's 
true reward— not the wealth and honors of the world, and the applause of 
men — but the "mens conscia recti" the consciousness of duty well performed, 
the love and veneration of those from whom we claim the gratitude due to 
parents of the mind, an influence which broadens and deepens in its course 
with the lapse of time, and at last the approving verdict of Him, who is the 
schoolmaster of us all — " Well done good and faithful servant." 
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